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‘““TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 


From “ Imitation of Cirist.” praise of that infinite liberality from which 
BLESSEDNESS OF INTERNAL CONVERSATION | every good and perfect gift proceeds. 


WITH CHRIST. He that hath received sparingly, ought 
BY THOMAS A’KBMPIS. not, therefore, to be troubled, to murmur at, 


(Continued from page 102 ) or envy the larger portion of his wealthy 
Disciple—Open my heart, O Lord, in thy | brother ; but rather, in humble resignation to 
law, and teach me to walk in thy command-|thy will, O God, extol that universal good- 
ments. Give me understanding to know thy | ness, which is so abundantly, freely, volun- 
will; and to remember, with faithful recol-|tarily, and without respect of persons, dis- 
lection and profound reverence, thy in-|pensed to all. Thou art the inexhaustible 
numerable benefits, as well general as per-| fountain of good ; and for all that flows from 
sonal, that | may be always able worthily to| it, thou only art to be praised. Thou know- 
praise thee, and give thee thanks. I know,|est what is fit to be given, and what to be 
and confess, that of myself Iam not able to| withheld; and why one hath more, and an- 
render thee due praise for thy smallest bene-| other less, is not in us, but in thee only to 
fits: for | am less than the least of all thy| discern, who hast weighed the ability and 
mercies ; and when I| attempt to contemplate | state of all creatures in thy righteous bal- 
thine excellent majesty, my spirit fails, unable | ance. 
to sustain the vast idea. Therefore, O Lord God, I esteem it a sig- 
All faculties of mind and body, all endow-|nal mercy that I do not possess many of 
ments of nature, and all advantages of grace, | those qualities and endowments which in the 
are the gifts of thy hand, and proclaim the|eyes of men appear glorious, and attract . 
infinite love and munificence of the Giver.| admiration and applause. Did we truly con- 
from whom all good eternally proceeds: and| sider the Divine economy of providence and 
though one receiveth more, and another léss, | grace, so. far from being disquieted, grieved, 
yet it is all thine, and without thee the least| and dejected, we should rather derive com- 
portion cannot be enjoyed. fort from considering that God has chosen 
He that hath received great gifts hath no | the poor in spirit, the humble, the self-despised, 
reason to glory, nor to exalt himself above|and the despised of the world, for intimate 
others, nor to insult his brother who hath| friends, and the children of his family. Of 1 
received less. He is the greatest and best| this; the apostles are eminent instances, who 
who ascribes least to himself, and is most de-| were appointed to “sit on twelve thrones, 
vout and humble in the acknowledgment and | judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” These 
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passed a life of indignity and opposition 
without complaint, and even rejoiced to “suf- 
fer shame for the name of Jesus ;” and with 
_ ardent affection embraced that poverty which 
the world despises, and with unshaken 
patience endured those afflictions which the 
world abhors. 

Nothing, therefore, should give so much 
joy to the heart of him that truly loveth thee, 
O God, and is truly sensible of thy undeserved 
mercies, as the perfect accomplishment of thy 
blessed will, not only in his temporal, but in 
his eternal state. He should feel so much 
complacency and acquiescence as to be abased 
as willingly as others are exalted; to be as 
peaceful and contented in the lowest place as 
others are in the highest, and as gladly to 
accept of a state of weakness and meanness as 
others do of the most splended honors and 
the most extensive power. The accomplish- 
ment of thy will, and the glory of thy name, 
should transcend all other considerations, 
and produce more comfort and peace than 
all the personal benefits which have been or 
can ibly be conferred. 

Christ.—I will now teach thee, my son, the 
7 and to true liberty of spirit. 

isciple—Gracious Lord ! do what thou 
hast condescended to offer. Such instruction 
I shall rejoice to hear, for such I greatly 
need. 

Christ.—1. Coustantly endeavor to do the 
will of another, rather than thy own: 

2. Constantly choose rather to want less, 
than to have more: 

3. Constantly choose the lowest place and 
to be humble to all: and 

4, Constantly desire and pray, that the will 
of God may be perfectly accomplished in | 
thee, and concerning thee. | 

Verily, I say unto thee, he that doeth 
this, enters into the region of rest and peace. 

Disciple—Lord! this short lesson teacheth 
great perfection ; it is expressed in few words, 
but it is replete with truth and fruitfulness. 
If I could faithfully observe it, trouble would 
not so easily rise up within me; for as often 
as I find myself disquieted and oppressed, I 
know I have wandered from the strait path 
which thou hast now pointed out. But do 
thou, O Lord! who canst do all things, and 
evermore lovest the improvement of the soul, 
increase the power of thy grace, that I may 
be enabled to fulfil Or word, and accomplish 
the salvation to which thou hast mercifully 
ealled me. 

“O God, be not far from me: O- my God, 
make haste for my help;” for a multitude of 
evil thoughts have risen up within me, and 
terrible fears afflict my soul. How shall I 
pass them unhurt? How shall I break 
through them, and adhere to thee? 


Christ.—I will go before thee, and humble 
the lofty spirits that exercise dominion over 
thee: I will break the doors of thy dark prison, 
and reveal to thee the secrets of my law. 

A PRAYER FOR DIVINE ILLUMINATION. 

Disetple—Fight thou my battles; and with 
thine Omnipotent arm scatter all my enemies, 
those deceitful lusts, and maligrant passions, 
that are continually at work to betray and 
destroy me. In thy power may I obtain 
peace, that my purified soul, as a living tem- 
ple consecrated to thee, may resound with 
songs of thankfulness and praise! Rebuke 
the storms that rise within me. Say to the 
sea, “ Be still ;” and to the north wind, “ Blow 
not ;” and a heavenly calm shall instantly 
succeed. 

Send forth thy light and thy truth, that 
they may “ move upon” this barren “ earth :” 
I am as the “earth, without form, and void ;”’ 
a deep covered with darkness, till thou sayest, 
“Let there be light.” Pour forth thy treas- 
ures from the throne of grace; water my 
heart with the dew of heaven, that the barren 
soil may produce good fruit worthy to be 
offered up to thee. Raise my fallen soul, 
oppressed with the burden of sin; draw all 
my desire after thee ; and give me such a per- 
ception of the permanent glories of heaven, 
that I may despise and forget the fleeting 
vanities of earth! O force me from myself! 
snatch me away from the delusive enjoyment 
of creatures, who are unable to appease my 
restless desires! Unite me to thyself by the 
indissoluble bonds of love; for thou only 
canst satisfy the lover, to whom the whole 
universe, without thee, is “vanity and noth- 
ing!” 

Christ—Son, indulge not vain curiosity, 
nor surrender thy spirit to the dominion of 
unprofitable cares: “what is that to thee? 
follow thou me.” What, indeed, to thee, are 
the words, the actions, and characters of the 
idle and the busy, the ignorant and the vain? 
The burden of thy own sins is as much 
as thou canst bear, thou wilt not be re- 
quired to answer for the sins of others; why 
—— thyself with their conduct? Behold, 

understand the thoughts afar off, and noth- 
ing that is done under the sun can escape my 
notice. I search the personal secrets of every 
heart, and know what it thinks, what it 
desires, and to what its intention is principally 
directed. All inspection, therefore, and all 
judgment being referred to me, do thou study 
only to preserve thyself in true peace, and 
leave the restless to be as restless as they 
will. They cannot deceive Omniscience ; 
and whatever evil they have done or said, it 
will fall upon their own heads. 

Hunt not after that fleeting shadow, a 
great name ;-covet not a numerous acquaint- 
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ance, nor court the favor and affection of 
particular persons; for these produce dis- 


traction and darkness of heart. I would 
freely visit thee with instruction, and reveal 
my secrets to thee, if, in abstraction from 
cares, thou didst faithfully watch my coming, 
and keep the door of thy heart open to receive 
me. Be wise: “watch and pray ;” and hum- 
ble thyself continually, under the sense of 
thy numerous imperfections and wants. 

Son, I once said to my disciples, “ Peace I 
leave with you; my peace I give unto you: 
not as the world giveth, give I unto you.” 
Peace is what all desire; but the things that 
belong to peace, few regard. My peace 
dwells only with the humble and the meek, 
and is found only in the exercise of much 
patience. If thou wilt hearken to me, and 
obey my voice, thou mayest enjoy a large 
portion of true peace. 

Diseiple.—Lord ! what shall I do? 

Christ.—Keep a strict guard over all thy 
words and actions; let the bent of thy mind 
be to please me only, and to desire and seek 
after no good but me; and if, with this, thou 
refrainest from censuring the words and 
actions of other men, and dost not perplex 
thy spirit with business that is not committed 
to thy trust, thou wilt but seldom feel trouble, 
and never feel it much. 

Indeed, to be wholly exempt from trouble, 
and suffer no distress either of mind or body, 
belongs not to thy present life, but is the 
prerogative of that perfect state where evil is 
not known. Think not, therefore, that thou 
hast found true peace, when thou happenest 
to feel no burden of sin or sorrow; that all is 
well, when thou meetest with no adversary ; 
neither exalt thyself in thy own esteem 
because thou hast felt the raptures of de- 
votion, and tasted the sweetness of spiritual 
fervor: for by these marks the lover of per- 
fection is not known; nor doth perfection 
itself, and man’s progress toward it, consist in 
such exemptions and enjoyments. 

Disciple—In what then, O Lord ? 

Christ.—In offering up himself, with his 
whol : heart, to the will of God ; never seeking 
his own will either in small or great respects, 
either in time or in eternity; but with an equal 
mind, weighing all events in the balance of 
the sanctuary, and —— both prosperity 
and adversity with continual thanksgiving. 

If, when deprived of spiritual comfort, thou 
prepare thy heart for severer trials, not justi- 
fying thyself, and extolling thy holiness as 
that which ought to have exempted thee from 
such sufferings, but justifying me in all my 
appointments; then thou wilt walk in the 
direct path to true peace, and thy spirit will 
be supported with the sure hope of seeing my 
face again in unutterable joy. The ground 
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of this high attainment is an absolute con- 
tempt and forgetfulness of self; and when 
that is established, know that thou wilt enjoy 
ce in as full abundance as it can ibly 

e enjoyed in this state of exile from heaven! 

Diserple.—Lord! it is the prerogative of a 
regenerate man never to relax in his desire 
after his first state in thee; and in the midst 
of innumerable cares and dangers that sur- 
round him, to on without solicitude, not 
from seneuntillie, but by a power of liberty 
peculiar to the mind that is delivered from 
inordinate affection to the creatures. I be- 
seech thee, therefore, O my most merciful 
God! to preserve me from the cares of this 
fallen life, that my thoughts may not be 
darkened and perplexed; from the impor- 
tunate wants and necessities of the body, that 
I may not be ensnared by the love of sensual 
pleasure, and from all impediments to the re- 
generate life, that I may not be subdued and 
cast down by trouble and despair. 

O my God! who art benignity and sweet- 
ness inexpressible! turn into bitterness all 
such consolation, as draws my mind from the 
desire of etepnity. O my God! let not flesh 
and blood slbdue me; let not the world, and 
the transient glory of it, deceive me; let not 
the devil, and his subtle reasoning, supplant 
me. Give me courage to resist, patience to 
suffer, and constancy to persevere! Give me, 
instead of worldly comfort, the divine unction 
of thy Holy Spirit; and for carnal love, 
pour into my heart the love of thy blessed 
name! 

Behold, the care of food and raiment, 
which it is difficult to separate from vain 
decoration, and the indulgence of the sensual 
appetite, is grievous and burdensome to a 
fervent spirit. Grant me grace, therefore, to 
use all things pertaining to the body with 
moderation; and not anxiously to desire the 
possession of them, nor bitterly lament the 
want. To cast all away, the law of nature 
does not permit; for nature must be sus- 
tained: but to desire superfluity, and that 
which ministers to delight more than to use, the 
holy law forbids, lest the flesh should grow 
insolent, and rebel against the Spirit. In all 
these difficult and dangerous paths, let thy 
wisdom and power govern and direct me, 
that | may not deviate to the right hand nor 
to the left. 


(To be continued.) 





No one who wishes that conversation should 
be pleasant to his neighbors as well as him- 
self should speak more than two or three sen- 
tences at once. However much he _ have 
to say, it will be all the more agreeably said 
for giving others the opportunity of aasenting, 
illustrating, qualifying, or even contradicting, 
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The ball needs to be returned by the opposite 

player to make a lively game. 

SKETCH OF ELIZABETH, LUCY AND JUDITH 
USHER. 

Elizabeth, Lucy and Judith Usher, late of 
the city of Waterford, Ireland, were the de- 
scendants of two ancient and honorable fami- 
lies, whose rank in life had placed them in 
the gay world and furnished them with oppor- 
tunities of participating in many of its more 
refined dissipations; but whilst young, es- 
teemed and accomplished, they were strength- 
ened to withdraw from these fascinatin 
pleasures, the love of Christ having touched 
their hearts, the love of this world was there- 
by stained in the'r view; thus yielding obe- 
dience to Him who called them to glory and 
virtue, they had their understanding enlight- 
ened to behold the superior excellency there 
is in the Truth, and were at seasons favored 
to enjoy its enriching Heavenly influence. 

E.izaBeEtTH, the eldest sister, died’ of a con- 
sumption, at Bristol Hot Wells, in the early 
part of the year 1796, at about twenty-four 
years of age. She was educateg, in the com- 
munion of the Church of England ; but not 
satisfied with it, she frequented some meetings 
of other Cliristian societies in the hope of 
finding that instruction and comfort her soul 
greatly desired. She was deprived of a very 
affectionate father about the age of seventeen. 
A few years after, one of her sisters being ill 
in consequence of a hurt, was ordered to 
Bath, where her mother and three sisters ac- 
companied her, and staid the winter. Dur- 
ing this period Elizabeth went to Bristol 
Wells to visit an aunt, with whom she after- 
wards resided, who was a religious per- 
son, and had withdrawn from gay life and a 
conspicuous rank in which she was placed, as 
also from the established worship; she at- 
tended at different dissenting meeting houses ; 
to one of these Elizabeth accompanied her, 
when these words reached the witness in her 
mind, “Remember thy Creator in the days 
of thy youth,” &c. 

At this time she wrote the first letter to her 
mother at Bath, and went thither herself 
after; when the sweetness of her countenance 
was remarkable; she seemed a changed crea- 
ture, given up and united to Him, who in 
adorable mercy had not only convinced but 
converted her. 

She was become a child not through Jobn’s 
elementary baptism of water, but by the one 
only effectual baptism, that of the Holy 
Ghost and of fire ; not in words, but in truth, 
a child of God and an inheritor of the King- 
dom of ‘God. 

When her family returned to , she 
desired she might remain at the Wells with 
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her aunt, which seemed extraordinary, as a 
short separation was usually trying to her; 
but she expressed a fear of returning to her 
gay acquaintance whilst in the infancy of re- 
ligious experience, lest through weakness and 
instability she'’‘might be tried beyond her 
power of resistance, and thus lose an im- 
mortal inheritance. As soon as her heart 
was convinced that her former dress was con- 
trary to Gospel simplicity, she put away all 
the vain and superfluous parts of it, request- 
ing she might never be pained by seeing them. 

She remained in England about two years, 
growing in grace and favor of the Lord. 

A neglected cold fell on her lungs; her 
mother and sister Lucy hastened to her, and 
about two months after were witnesses to her 
close. A few days before her departure, 
when she appeared to be asleep, her mother 
remarked to her sister, she considered it a 
favor that such a covering of peace was 
granted to them under the prospect of losing 
such a precious and beloved friend, when 
Elizabeth, raising herself, said, in a lively 
manner, “ Peace, O virtue, peace is all thy 
own !”"* 

Just as the spirit quitted its enfeebled tene- 
ment, Lucy was sitting by her bedside, and 
the curtain being drawn between them, she 
was not sensible of the change being so near, 
but was impressed with this language, which 
she thought she would have uttered, but 
through diffidence withheld it, “Open ye the 
everlasting gates, and let the righteous enter 
—" 

Lucy, the second sister, was taken ill of a 
consumption, and died the latter part of the 
year 1797, aged about twenty-one years. 

She was very pleasing in her person, of a meek 
spirit, and religiously thoughtful, yet partook 
of what she, at that time, deemed innocent 
recreations, and, in the way she was educated, 
what were esteemed polite accomplishments, 
such as music, dancing, painting, &c.; but as 
she became convinced that to purchase the 
pearl of great price we must sell all that is 
vain and superfluous, all that divides and 
separates the heart from the one great and 
only good, she relinquished these inferior 
pursuits, which faded as shadows at the ris- 
ing of the sun of righteousness in her soul. 
She was dissatisfied with the forms and repe- 
titions of the established worship, and longed 
for right direction to worship God in spirit 
and in truth. 

About this time, she became acquainted 
with the Society of Friends, and with her 
mother accompanied them to their meeting ; 
when in silence, that is outward silence, she 
was convinced that Friends were united in 


* See Isaiah xxvi. 2. 
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the one precious principle; and these words 
were intelligently sounded in her spiritual ear, 
“ Join thyself to these people,” which divine in- 
timation she readily obeyed ; and submitting to 
the yoke of Christ, she cheerfully endured 
the refining power that was to judge every 
thing her dear Lord’s controversy was with, 
and nail it to the cross. 
_ At this time, these words were frequently 
impressed upon her mind, “The valley of 
Achor shall be the door of hope ;” not re- 
membering such words, she took her Bible 
and opened it at that passage, and found it 
was there the Babylonish garment was to be 
burned; she consulted not with flesh and 
blood, but set fire to all her fine clothes; a 
great part of which were her own work, and 
beautiful, besides others that had been bought; 
she left none of gold or silver or costly 
array, making of them a fire sufficient to 
warm water to wash her hands. The peace 
of her countenance afterwards evinced that 
the sacrifice was accepted, and the outward 
purification seemed emblematical of the purity 
of her mind. She had strong and lively feel- 
ings, and though young in years, was deeply 
taught by uncommon baptisms tending to her 
further refinement. 

Her sister Judith took notes concerning 
her after she had taken to her bed, of the ill- 
ness of which she died, from which the fol- 
lowing is extracted : 


“She had been for some time deeply exer- 
cised, but at this season her mind seemed to 
be sweetly relieved and covered with Divine 


love, which flowed to all around her. She 
called me to her, and said, the way before 
her was dark, and she knew not whether to 
look for life or death, but was resigned to the 
event, saying, she believed if it was the 
Lord’s will to take her, it would be to Him- 
self; expressing in much tenderness of spirit, 
that if her life was prolonged, she hoped it 
would be entirely dedicated to His service, 
for what else was worth living for? and with 
great earnestness, expressed her desire that 
I should be faithful unto the Lord, and not 
withhold any thing he may require ; likewise, 
that she had often felt much interested for 
me, and had received this comfortable im- 
pression, that the Lord would give me change 
of raiment. 

“One eyening, being so ill as to think 
she could not hold out long, and getting me 
to sit by the side of her bed, she gave some 
directions about the disposal of her property, 
and with her love given to her sister faene 
and her dear brother John, she desired (as 
nearly as I can recollect) they would keep 
much inward to the Lord, who would. direct 
them. She expressed great resignation to 
whatever was the Lord’s holy will con- 
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cerning her; adding, “Though he slay me, 
yet will I trust in him,” and said, she 
thought she felt resignation in me also, in 
which I was wonderfully supported about 
that time, for though I did not think I could 
love her better, yet such were my feelings, 
that had the Lord demanded it, it seemed as 
if I could part with all that was near and 
dear to me in this life, in acquiescence to His 
will. 

“A few days before dear Lucy’s depart- 
ure she called to her mother and said, she re- 
membered in a particular manner, what a 

werful impression the last testimony of 

fary Ridgway’s, that she heard at meeting, 

had on her mind; that it seemed to have 
passed away, but then revived, and she felt 
easy to repeat so much: ‘Ye are they that 
have been with me in my trials and in my 
temptations, and for you my Father has pre- 
pared a crown of glory that fadeth not 
away.’ At another time she said, ‘Oh! what 
an awful thing to appear before a God of 
purity !’ 

“Her bodily pains seemed excessive, yet 
she never complained, but with a sweet coun- 
tenance often said, ‘It is not of any conse- 
quence, if it does the work of purification it 
is a favor.’ 

“She said she remembered, at the only 
meeting for Discipline that she sat, an epistle 
was read, where, after much encouragement 
was expressed to the young, there was added 
a desire for those who should be cut off in 
their bloom, that their conduct and example 
might be such that would leave a savor he- 
hind ; and at the same time she believed she 
was of the number that was to be removed, 
and did ardently crave that the latter part 
— be applicable to herself.” 

She was admitted into membership with the 
Society of Friends abot a year and a half 
before her decease. 

srsincillllpilieiccti 

If half the pains were taken by some peo- 
ple to perform the labors allotted to them that 
are taken by them to avoid it, we should hear 
much less said about the troubles of life, and 
see much more actually completed. 

sachin acelin 
Vor Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BY I. W. G. 

My attention was arrested by two articles 
in your paper written by Benjamin Hallowell, 
on the subject of music, and in defence of his 
assertion in a recent publication, that 
“Friends as a Society have no testimony 
against music in itself;” he explains that he 
means by a testimony against music in itself, 
“ an objection or aversion to melodious, harmo- 
nious, and musical sounds, such as we have 
to drunkenness, &c.” 
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Now if he merely means that Friends 
have no testimony against harmonious and 
melodious sounds when proceeding from the 
inferior part of creation, such as the singing 
of birds, insects, &c., or when produced by 
the voice of man under the influence of and 
directed by the power of God, I suppose 
there can be but little controversy; but, I 
think, we may conclude that he refers to mu- 
sic in a much broader sense. Yet he states 
“there is a state attainable in sweet commu- 
nion with God, in which music of any arti- 
ficial kind would be rather an annoyance than 
a gratification.” But as to attain to this state 
of communion with God is the end and object 
of all true religion, how can it be that that 
which is an annoyance to this state can be 
allowed of, much less defended, without 
weakening the cause of religion itself? and 
as it was the whole end and object of the 
labor of George Fox and Friends of his day 
to bear testimony to pure Christianity, how 
could they, if faithful to their righteous call- 
ing, avoid testifying against that which an- 
noyed them therein? George Fox says, “I 
was moved also to cry against all sorts of 
music, and against the mountebanks playing 
tricks on their stages,” (now mark the reason, ) 
“for they burdened the pure life and stirred 
up peoples minds to vanity. G. Fo2’s works, 
vol. i, page 92. 

Again, in some “ Queries to all the teachers 
and professors of Christianity to answer,” 
George Fox asks, in Query II., “where was 
any instruments of music allowed of God to 
be invented and used by the Jews to them- 
selves, but unto the Lord? Indeed David 
used them as unto the Lord, and danced be- 
fore the ark of.the Lord; but what is the 
use and end of all the music and dancing in 
Christendom? Was not the melody the true 
Christians made in their hearts to the Lord? 

Query III., where did the primitive Chris- 
tians invent plays and shows, as those called 
Christians have done since the apostles’ 
days? . ° ; ° ‘ ‘ ° . 

Query VII., whether all these plays, games, 
shows, sports, and other vain exercises, coun- 
tenanced in Christendom, do not spoil and 
corrupt youth and men, and ruin them in 
person and estate? 

And doth not Amos say, “ Woe to such 
that chant to the sound of the viol, and in- 
vent to themselves instruments of music like 
David.” Amos vi.—George Foz, vol. iv., page 
316. 

It may be observed that Friends generally 
distinguish between music and the melody 
made by true Christians from their hearts to 
the Lord; thus while George Fox heartily 
approved of the latter, he was moved to cry 
against all sorts of music, because it burdened 








the pure life, or, to state it differently, he 
clearly seems to have considered (at least so 
far as man is concerned) every kind of music 
that does not proceed from the heart to the 
Lord an abuse of it; and-he queries, “ What 
is the use and end of all the music and 
dancing in Christendom ?” 

In view of the preceding, may we not 
safely conclude that Clarkson was correct in 
saying, “George Fox and his followers were 
of the opinion that it (music) could not be ad- 
mitted in a system of pure Christianity ?” 

And ought not Friends, making the pro- 
fession they do, to be too self-denying and 
practical a people to allow, much less defend, 
any thing of so seductive a character, the use 
of which may and has become “almost in- 
separable from its abuse,” unless indeed it 


was one of the most absolute necessities of 
life ? 





SELF-CONSECRATION. 


Between thirty and forty years ago, a ship 
bound for Queber, with about a hundred 
and fifty persons on board, was wrecked on 
the southern shore of Newfoundland, not 
fifty miles from Cape Ray. It occurred in a 
fog, and at ten o’clock in the forenoon. All 
the passengers and seamen, however, after 
various perils, managed to reach the land 
in safety and to clamber up on the rocks, 
whence, after about a week, they were taken 
off by some fishing vessels and carried, some 
to the United States, and others to Canada 
or the different British Provinces. There 
was among them one youth of about seven- 
teen, who, as he afterwards wandered on 
that rock-bound coast, and noticed the thou- 
sand chances of destruction that he had 
passed safely through in that scene, kneeled 
and prayed that the life redeemed from 
death might be consecrated to the service of 
the Great Being who had spared it. The 
feelings of the moment soon passed away, 
but that solemn act of self-consecration to 
the service of his Maker has never been for- 
gotten. His effort ever since has been to be 
dead to the world and alive to God. Only 
very slowly, perhaps, did this scene have 


much effect upon his after life. But it was 
never forgotten, and became by degrees the 
basis of his whole subsequent life. He was 


not less cheerful or happy for having an Al- 
mighty Father and Friend to whom he could 
confide all his daily cares, but the habit of 
praying restrained him from indulging in 
many of the sins of the people surrounding 
him, and he occupied his leisure time in 
reading the Scriptures to the sick and suf- 
fering, praying with them, and exhorting 
them, until opportunity offered, when he 
studied for the ministry, and devoted his 
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life to its duties with sincerest pleasure.|and well. The simplicity of his object is 
Nor has he ever desired to retract the conse- | favorable to this. God is on his side, and is 
cration of himself then made. making the world better in each generation, 

Who can doubt that such a consecration | and in proportion as men devoted to His ser- 
of life is the wisest for all? To live in har- | vice abound. No doubt the objects at which 
mony with the laws of the Universe, even as | good men aim often seem to fail for a while. 
a matter of philosophy, must be the best life | Many of these enterprises bring rather per- 
possible for every one. To be guided by the | plexity and trouble for the time. But these 
Divine Spirit at every step must give supe- | failures often purify and elevate or enlarge 
rior wisdom and success in life, amid the com- | their ideas ; so that he whose life is most con- 
plicated mazes of earthly affairs, and their | secrated to the service of his Maker, will be 
constant fluctuations, and cannot fail, however | most fully satisfied in this life with the degree 
imperfectly followed, to exert a very marked | of success he attains. The objects on which 
and favorable influence upon the life of any | he most sets his heart he will find growing 
man. In the course of years, the effect of this | towards an accomplishment. He will not be 
will become noticeable and influential. It | left disappointed; and his hope will ever be 
must confer an elevation and superior direc- | found to rise in death itself. Often at the be- 
tion to life, such as nothing else can afford. | ginning of his course he may seem only to 
Nor can any good man doubt that it is a duty | sow in tears, but as he draws towards the end, 
—the duty of all. It stands, as it were, at | he reaps in joy. No man who has given up 
the threshold of the religious profession, and | anything top truth and goodness’ sake, but 
is given by St. Paul as containing the earnest | finds the reward a hundred fold in this pres- 
of the whole life. Indeed, it embraces essen- | ent life besides the eternal reward of the life 
tially the comprehensive effort of every wise | to come.—Phila. Ledger. 








and good man’s life. This must include also ae 

. ° ° For Friends’ Intelligencer’ 
the highest and most refined happiness that is otemas sem temeeaaein 
to be found on earth, because it is the most ; ae eee 


elevated and abiding. Such a life, in pro-| We present to the readers of Friends’ Intel- 
portion as it is sincerely followed, leaves no ligencer the following striking passage from 
regrets. Its struggles and difficulties are the elegant pen of John Wilson, the Christo- 
many, at the outset, but it leaves no aching pher North of Blackwood’s Magazine. They 
disappointments or wounds or stings behind. | Will not fail to perceive that though under a 
The man who is thus consecrated to the ser- | different form of words, he acknowledges the 
vice of his Maker has, in fact, a source of | Divine Light in the soul, to which the Society 
pleasure within, independent of the favors or of Friends has ever been concerned to bear 
frowns of any one on earth. His life is dedi- | Witness, as his teacher and minister of conso- 
cated to a work that cannot fail in its great | lation. M. T. 
purpose, and therefore will not cease to afford “When the hand of death has rent in one 
him superior and increasing happiness, while | moment from fond affection the happiness of 
the influence he exerts in adding to the happi- | years, and seems to have left to it no other lot 
- —— of others will augment | — — —_ . a. = — then = 
rough life. at desolation of the spirit are discover 
The object in which he is engaged will be | what are the secret powers which it bears 
certain to bring to him the friendship of the | within — out of — it - ae ee 
good. For there must always be, as society | lation and peace. e mind, torn by such a 
improves, and the world grows more intelli. stroke from all inferior human sympathies, 
gent, an increasing number, not only inter- | which, weak and powerless when compared to 
ested in the same subjects, but the success of | his own sorrow, can afford it no relief, turns 
every good man. Friends will arise and do | itself to that sympathy which is without 
arise, in unexpected quarters, so that though | bounds. Ask of the forlorn and widowed 
aman may begin a thousand enterprises alone, | heart what is the calm which it finds in those 
and may fear he has got to stand and walk | hours of secret thought which are withdrawn 
alone through life, he will find an ever in- | from all eyes? Ask what is that hidden pro- 
creasing company of friends walking in the | cess of Nature by which grief has led it on to 
same path—while he whois seeking for friends | devotion? That attraction of the soul, in its 
first, and truth or duty second, will contin- | uttermost earthly distress, to a source of con- 
ually find all on whom he has trusted leaving | solation remote from earth, is not to be as- 
him alone. Thus the self-consecrated man | catieed to a disposition to substitute one emo- 


will be more successful in life than others. | tion for another, as if it hoped to find relief 
Not perhaps in obtaining wealth or honors, | in dispelling and blotting out the vain passion 
but in securing what he seeks, the conscious- | with which it labored before ; but, in the very 

| constitution of the soul, the capacities of hu- 


ness of serving his Maker and acting nobly 
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man and divine affection are linked together, | able addition to the limited mamber of books 
and it is the very depth of its passion that | now in the hands of mothers and First-day 
pemeee teachers. 


leads it over from one to the other. Nor is its 

consolation forgetfulness. But that affection — 

which was wounded becomes even more deep | MarrieD, on the 9th of Fourth month, 1868, at 

and tender in the midst of the calm which it were N. J., by Friends’ ceremony, Epwarp J. 

attains.” Maainnis, of Philadelphia, to Kate L., daughter of 
Le e H. R. Shotwell. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. at eee 


‘ 7 . | Diep, on the lst of Second month, 1868, at the 

I have noticed, rather with regret, the dis- | residence of her husband Pemberton’ Borton, Eve- 

cussion in the columns of the Intelligencer | sham, N. J., Axwa W. Borroy, in the 51st year of 
upon the views of our religious Society, as de- | her age. 


fined in our Discipline, upon the subi ect of —, in the city of Baltimore, on the 27th of 
Basic P ag J | Third 3 month, 1868, Hannan P., wife of Joshua I. 


I " : Atkinson, and daughter of the late Jes. Townsend, 
do not believe any advantage will result | in the 60th year of her age; a useful and active 
from it. The youth of our Society are cer- | member of Lombard Street Monthly Meeting. 
tainly not suffering from over-restraint in this | _——, 2d month, 1868, at her husband’s residence, 
direction. Music in its most enchanting and Nether ns Delaware county, aes MARTHA 
exquisite Sime’ t+ 00 wrought up with that D., wife of Eli-D. Peirce, Sr., in her 80th year. 


i . i on the 19th of Second month, 1868, at the 
which tends to lead the mind of its votary | residence of her son, Hestonville, Philadelphia Co., 


from beneath the restraining power of Divine | Puss, relict of Jacob Hoffman, in her 90th year. 
grace, that safety consists rather in abstinence | ——, on the 20th of Fourth month, 1868, Racuet, 


than indulgence. Herein is our testimony. wife of Thomas Garrett, a member of Wilmington 


The desires of the human heart may only be a) ey ee 


gratified within the limits of purity and holi- FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 
ness of life. The testimonies of Friends are| The annual meeting will be held on Second-day 


. nlidle let evening of Yearly Meeting week, Fifth month 11th 
deeply and solidly laid upon the true founda- | 5 g o'clock, in Race Street Meeting House, Phila- 


tion, and experience has ver ified them. No delphia. The attendance of Friends generally is 
candid mind, I think, can hesitate to acknow- | invited. Tuos. GARRIGUES, \ Clerks 
ledge that the effect of indulgence in music| 2¢ oe 

as it generally obtains is weakening to the} 4 meeting on the subject of Education, especially 
restraints of religious influence. Unlimited | in connection with the completion of Swarthmore 
gratification of the senses forms the character | College, will be held on Third-day evening of Yearly 
adverse to the Divine Harmony. The grace | Meeting week, at 8 o’clock, at Race Street Meeting 


of God is given to control the powers of the House. 2t 


acnciitaigllilasiisini 
mind, keep them within legitimate bounds,| The Annual meeting of the Association of Friends 
and lead us onward and upward to the attain- | for the aid and elevation of the Freedman, will be 
ment of the perfection to which we are called | held on Fourth-day evening of Yearly Meeting week, 
as disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ at 8 o'clock, at Race — a House. 
. > P y 3 LLIS, 
Philada., 4th mo. 18, 1868. ak sesh selena 


ANNE Cooper, j 


The Executive Committee of the “ Association of 
FRIENDS’ INTE ELLIGENCER. _ | Friends for the promotion of First-day Schools with- 
PHIL ADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 2, 1868 in the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, ”’ will 
és meet on Sixth-day evening next, at 7 o’clock pre- 
cisely, in the Monthly Meeting Room at Race St. 
= ae zs 


Clerks. 








Questions upon Books or THE OLD Teer 


MENT. Designed for the use of Schools and A meeting on the subject of First-day Schools will 
g fe f be held on Fifth-day evening of Yearly Meeting 


Families. Compiled by a Teacher. week, at 8 o’clock, in Race Street Meeting House. 
A little book under the foregoing title has| t Sh eine cae 
just issued from the press in Baltimore. It FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


‘ . The General Conference will meet in Philadelphia, 
has been prepared with much care by @| 4: aay evening, Fifth month 8th, at 7} o'clock. 


young Friend, who from week to week penned | at Race Street Meeting-House. Reports and repre- 


the questions as needed by her class. and | sentatives from the different associations and schools 
h h bins 8 1 } : te throughout the country are desired, and a general 
though not at first intended to be given to | invitation is extended to all who feel an interest in 


others, is now offered as a help to those who | this concern to attend and participate. 

desi t. TI hain Reset d Eur M. Lams, ’ Clerks 
may desire it. The questions are short an ot. Lyp1a C. STABLER, § ’ 
comprehensive, and the re mostly ob- First-day School Executive Committee of the Gen- 
tained by special references to Scripture texts, | eral Conference will meet Sixth-day afternoon, 
while the applications interspersed are simple | Fifth wponth Oth, at 4 o'clock, in the Monthly 


E : Ra Meeting Room at Race Street. 
and teaching. We believe it will be a valu-|  2t. Wm. W. Bippte, Clerk. 
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NOTICE. 

Hereafter communications and other business, 
connected with Friends’ Publication Association, 
will be attended to by the Treasurer, Jos. M. Tru- 
man, Jr., 717 Willow street, Philadelphia. 

T. E. Chapman, No. 3 South Fifth, up stairs, has 
consented to keep an assortment of its publications 
for sale. 

appl cael a nae 
AGENT APPOINTED. 

Phebe Griffith, West Chester, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed agent of Friends’ Publication Association, 
and will keep an assortment of Friends’ books for 


sale. 
es 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC. 

“C. C., Wilmington,” is informed that the Al- 
manac, published by ‘‘ Friends’ Publication Associ- 
ation,’’ has not been, nor is it intended to make it, 
an advertising medium. 

pineal soi 

**Questions upon Books of the Old Testament, 
with sundry references, &c.,’’ prepared by a Balti- 
more teacher, having been examined by the First- 
day School Executive Committee, is recommended 
by them as a work much needed by teachers. It 

, may be obtained by addressing Eli M. Lamb, Friends’ 
School, Lombard St., near Eutaw, Baltimore. Price, 
25 cents. In Philadelphia at T. E. Chapman’s, 


No. 3 South Fifth, up stairs. 


all inch 
EARLY ANTS 3LAVERY REFORMERS. 

Samuel J. May has published in the “Chris- 
tian Register,” Boston, a series of interesting 
essays, entitled, “ Recollections of the Early 
Anti-Slavery Reformers.” 

Alluding to the important part taken by 
women in this great movement, and enumer- 
ating many of them by name, he gives the fol- 
lowing sketch of two who are known to some 
of our readers. 

The account is suggestive of the fact that 
the emancipation of the slave was an aid in 
the emancipation of woman. 


But though the excellent women whom I 
have named, and many more like them, con- 
‘stantly attended our meetings, and often sug- 
gested the best things that were said and done 
at them, they could not be persuaded to utter 
their thoughts aloud. They were bound to 
silence by the almost universal sentiment and 
custom which forbade “women to speak in 
meeting.” 

In 1836, two ladies of a distinguished fami- 
ly in South Carolina—Sarah and Angelina E. 
Grimké—came to New York under a deep 
sense of obligation to do what they could in 
the service of that class of persons, with whose 
utter enslavement they had been familiar 
from childhood. They were members of the 
“Society of Friends,” and were moved by the 
Holy Spirit, as the event proved, to come on 
this mission of love. They made themselves 
acquainted with the abolitionists, our princi- 
ples, measures and spirit. These commended 
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themselves so entirely to their consciences and 
benevolent feelings, that they advocated them 
with great earnestness; and enforced their 
truth by numerous facts drawn from their 
own past experience and observation. 

In the fall of 1836, Miss A. E, Grimké 
published an “ Appeal to the Women of the 
South,” on the subject of slavery. This 
evinced such a thorough acquaintance with 
the American system of oppression, and so_ 
deep a conviction of its fearful sinfulness, that 
Prof. Elizur Wright, then Corresponding Sec- 
retary of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
urged her and her sister Sarah to come to the 
city of New York, and address ladies in their 
sewing circles, and in parlors to which they 
might be invited to meet anti-slavery ladies 
and their friends. No man was better able 
than Prof. Wright to appreciate the value of 
the contributions which these South Carolina 
ladies were prepared to make to the cause of 
impartial liberty and outraged humanity. As 
early as 1833, while Professor of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy in Western Reserve 
College, he published an elaborate and pow- 
erful cama on “The Sin of Slaveholding,” 
which we accounted one of our most import- 
ant tracts. Commended by him and by others, 
who had read her “ Appeal,’ Miss Grimke 
and her sister attracted the anti-slavery wo- 
men of New York in such numbers, that soon 
no parlor or drawing-room was large enough 
to accommodate those who were eager to hear 
them. The Rev. Dr. Dunbar, therefore, of- 
fered them the use of the vestry or lecture- 
room of his church for their meetings, and 
they were held there several times. Such, 
however, was the interest created by their ad- 
dresses, that the vestry was too small for their 
audiences. Accordingly, the Rev. Henry G. 
Ludlow opened his church to them and their 
hearers, of whom a continually increasing 
number were gentlemen. ; 

Early in 1837, the Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Society invited these ladies to come 
to Boston to address meetings of those of their 
own sex. But it was impossible to keep them 
thus exclusive ; and soon, wherever they were 
advertised to speak, there a large concourse 
of men, as well as women, was sure to be as- 
sembled. This was an added offence which 
our opposers were not slow to mark, nor to 
condemn in any small measure. It showed 
plainly enough that the Abolitionists were 
ready to set at naught the order and decorum 
of the Christian church. 

My readers may smile when I confess to 
them that, at first, I was myself not a little 
disturbed in my sense of propriety. But I 
took the matter into serious consideration. I 
looked the facts fully in the face. Here were 
millions of our countrymen held in the most 
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abject, cruel bondage. More than half of 
them were females, whose condition in some 
respects was more horrible than that of the 
males. The people of the North had consent- 
ed to this gigantic wrong with those of the 
South, and those who had risen up to oppose 
it were denounced as enemies of their country, 
were persecuted, their property and their per- 
sons violated. The pulpit, for the most part, 
was dunth; the press was everywhere, with 
small exceptions, wielded in the service of the 
oppressors ; the political parties were vying 
with each other in obsequiousness to the slave- 
holding oligarchy, and the petitions of the 
slaves and their advocates were contemptuous- 
ly and angrily spurned from the legislature 
of the republic. Surely the condition of our 
country was wretched and most perilous. I 
remembered that in the greatest emergencies 
of nations, women had again and again come 
forth from the retirement to which they were 
consigned, or in which they preferred to dwell, 
and had spoken the word, or done the deed 
which the crisis demanded. Surely the friends 
of humanity, of the right and the true, never 
needed help more than we.needed it. And 
here had come two well-informed persons, 
of exalted character, from the midst of slave- 
dom, to testify to the correctness of our alle- 
gations against slavery, and tell of more of its 
horrors than we knew. And shall they not be 
heard because they are women? I saw, I felt, 
it was a miserable prejudice that would forbid 
woman to speak, or to act, in behalf of the 
suffering, the outraged, just as her heart may 
prompt and as God has given her power. So 
I sat me down and penned as earnest a letter 
as I could write, to the Misses Grimké, invi- 
ing them to come to my house, then in South 
Scituate, to stay with us as long as their en- 
gagements would permit; to speak to the 
people from my pulpit, from the pulpit of my 
excellent cousin, Rev. E. Q. Sewall, Scituate, 
and from as many other pulpits in the county 
of Plymouth as might be opened to them. 

They came to us the last week of October, 
1837, and tarried eight days. It was a week 
of highest, poet enjoyment to me and my 
precious wife, and most profitable to the com- 
munity. 

On Sunday evening, Angelina addressed a 
full house from my pulpit, for two hours, in 
strains of wise remark and eloquont appeal, 


which settled the question of the propriety of 


her “ speaking in meeting.” 

The next afternoon she spoke to a large 
audience in Mr. Sewall’s meeting-house in 
Scituate, for an hour and a half, evidently to 
their great acceptance. The following Wednes- 
day I took the sisters to Duxbury, where, in 


the Methodist church, that evening, Angelina’ 


held six hundred hearers in fixed attention for 
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two hours, and received from them frequent 


audible, as well as visible, expressions of as- 
sent and sympathy. 


On Friday afternoon I went with them to 


the Baptist meeting-house in Hanover, where 
a crowd was already assembled to hear them. 
Sarah Grimké, the state of whose voice had 
prevented her from speaking on either of the 
former occasions, gave a most impressive dis- 
course of more than an hour’s length, on the 
dangers of slavery, revealing to us some things 
which only those who had lived in the prison- 
house could have learnt. 
in a speech of nearly an hour, in which she 
made the duty and safety of immediate eman- 
cipation appear so plainly, that the wayfaring 
man, though a fool, must have seen the truth. 
If there was a person there who went away 
unaffected, he would not have been moved 
though an angel, instead of Angelina, had 
spoken to him. I said then, I have often said 
since, that I never have heard trom any other 
lips, male or female, such eloquence as that of 
her closing appeal. 
had come from Hingham, not disposed nor ex- 


Angelina followed 


Several gentlemen, who 


pecting to be pleased, rushed up to me when 


the audience began to depart; and after be- 


rating me roundly for “going about the neigh- 
borhood with these women, setting public 


sentiment at naught, and violating the deco- 


rum of the church,” said “there can be no 


doubt that they have a right to speak in pub- 
lic, and they ought to be heard; do bring 
them to Hingham as soon as may be. Our 


meeting-house shall be at their service.” Ac- 


cordingly, the next day I took them thither, 


and they spoke there with great effect on Sun- 
day evening, November 5, from the pulpit of 
the Unitarian church, then occupied by the 
Rev. Charles Brooks. 

The experience of that week dispelled my 
Pauline prejudice. I needed no other war- 
rant, for the course the Misses Grimké were 
pursuing, than the evidence they gave of their 
power to speak so as to instruct and deeply 
impress those who listened to them. I could 
not believe that God gave them such talents 
as they evinced to be buried in a napkin. I 
could not think they would be justified in 
withholding what was so obviously given them 
to say on the great iniquity of our country be- 
cause they were women. And ever since that 
day I have been steadfast in the opinion that 
the daughters of men ought to be just as 
thoroughly and highly educated as the sons ; 
that their physical, mental and moral powers 
should be as fully developed; and that they 
should be allowed and encouraged to engage 
in any employment, enter into any profession, 
for which they have properly qualified them- 
selves, and that women ought to be paid the 
same compensation as men for services of any 
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kind equally well performed. This radical 
opinion is spreading rapidly in this country 
and in England; and it will ultimately pre- 
vail, just as surely as that God is impartial, 
and chat “in Christ Jesus there is neither 
bond nor free; neither male nor female.” 


ee OR 


From the Fourth Annual Report of the Massachusetts 
Board of State Charities. . 


INDIANS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Mr. Sanborn has an interesting account 
of the condition, social and legal, of the last 
remnants of the Indian tribes in Massa- 
chusetts. A hundred years ago there were 
three thousand six hendoel left ; to-day there 
are only one thousand six hundred and ten 
persons, who compose three hundred and 
seventy-six families. Mr. Earle, the Massa- 
chusetts authority on these subjects, says that 
of all these persons it is safe to announce 
there is not one of unmixed Indian blood. 
There are a few who claim it, but there claim 
does not seem to have any satisfactory basis. 
When it is considered that the intermixture 
both with the whites and the blacks com- 
menced more than two hundred years ago, 
and that in the course of ten or twelve gene- 
rations there has been an opportunity from 
intermarriages among themselves for the 
foreign blood to permeate the whole mass; 
and when it is considered that the intermix- 
ture has been constantly kept up from the 
outside also down to the present time, it would 
be a marvel indeed if any Indian of the pure 
native race remained. Of the publishments 
of colored persons entered on the early records 
of Dartmouth, by far the larger number are 
those of negro men or Indian women. In 
Yarmouth a large portion of those of Indian 
descent have intermarried with the whites till 
their progeny has become white; their social 
relations are with those of that color, and 
they are mingled with the general community, 
having lost their identity as a distinct class. 
Mr. Earle adds: 

“The distinct bands, communities or tribes, 
having funds or reservations, or which have 
had them and are recognised as wards of the 
State, are the Chappequiddick, the Christian- 
town, the Gay Head, the Marshpee, the Her- 
ring Pond, the Natick, the Punkabog, the 
Troy, or Fall River, the Hassanamisco, and 
the Dudley. The Indians and descendants 
of Indians, of whom there are considerable 
numbers in any one vicinity, whose descent 
can be distinctly traced, but who do not 
stand in the same relation to the State, are 
those of Dartmouth and Yarmouth. There 
are, in addition, considerable numbers, be- 
longing originally to some of the tribes before 


have lost their original rights as members of 
the tribes, and are not acknowledged as be- 
longing to them; and some others, residing 
either in neighborhoods or scattered abroad 
in the community, who originated from other 
sources or whose descent is not precisely 
known, but of whose identity as Indians 
there is no doubt.” 

The miscegenation in most of the tribes has 
been more with the negro race than with the 
white, till that blood probably predominates, 
“though there are still a considerable num- 
ber who have the prominent characteristics 
of the Indians—the lank, glossy, black hair, 
the high cheek bones, the bright dark eye, 
and other features peculiar to the race.” 

The Massachusetts Indians form five dis- 
tinct communities—the larger portion of 
whom live at Gay Head, on Martha’s Vine- 
yard. Gay Head is of nearly equal length 
and breadth, between a circle and a square 
in form, and contains about 2,400 acres of 
land. A portion of this tract is held by in- 
dividuals, and is fenced in and occupied ; the 
remainder is owned by the tribe in common, 
Mr. Sanborn says of these people : 

“The population here appears to be gradu- 
ally increasing, and the increase would be 
more apparent but for the emigration which 
has taken place. The whole population of 
the plantation, including a few in the vicinity 
who are recognised as having rights as mem- 
bers of the tribe, was 204 in 1860, and cannot 
now be less. 

“The inhabitants of Gay Head, like all 
whose legal condition is that of Indians, are 
the involuntary wards of the State. It has 
taken their property into its own keeping, 
they can make no sale of their land or im- 
provements out of their tribe, and so there 
are few or no purchasers. They can make 
no valid contract, and can neither sue nor be 
sued in the courts. ‘They are, therefore,’ 
says Mr. Earle, ‘tied to the plantation by the 
act of the State, with all its disadvantages 
and their own disabilities ; or if they leave it, 
it must be at the sacrifice and loss of the 
income of all their rights there.’” 

Of their local government and social con- 
dition he says: 

“The municipal organization of Gay Head 
consists, mainly, of three overseers, a clerk, 
treasurer, school committee and committee 
on public lands. The school committee per- 
forms the duties incident to such committees 
in the towns, and those of prudential commit- 
tee also. The school is kept usually about 
seven months in the year, and is well attend- 
ed; but its value is greatly impaired by the 
inability of the parents to procure suitable 


named, as the Gay Head, Marshpee, &c., | books, stationery, &c. 


but who, having left them to reside elsewhere, 


“The support of the poor is a severe tax 
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of the public lands—the largest, best, and 
most valuable portion of the property of the 
tribe. 

“T visited Gay Head in the early part of 
August, and observed, as well as time would 
permit, the condition of the tribe. They are | 
poor, and they are by no means all in- 
dustrious, or skilful in the tillage of their 
valuable lands. But they seem to be im- 
proving in all respects, and to be much at- 
tached to their town organization, without | 
any very strong desire to become a political 
member of the State.” 

The Indians cost the State from $3,000 to 
$5,000 yearly. . 

Mr.Sanborn recommends that the Indians be 
enrolled and enfranchised and counted among 
the regular citizens of the State. But he says 
that there is an unwillingness among the 
Indians themselves to assume the burdens of 
citizenship and a feeling among their white 
neighbors that they are not to be desired as 
townsmen, though they might not be ob- 
jectionable as citzens of the commonwealth. 
‘He adds: 

“It is feared by the Indians themselves 
that taxation, military duty, &c., will be more 
than an equivalent for any advantage they 
may receive from the privilege of citizenship ; 
while, on the other hand, their white neigh- 
bors fear that an increased cost of supporting 
the poor and other inconveniences would 
arise from the annexation of an Indian tribe 
to their‘township.”—New York Evening Post. 
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BRINGING OUR SHEAVES WITH US. 


The time for toil has past, and night has come, 

The last and saddest of the harvest eves ; 
Worn out with labor long and wearisome, 
Drooping and faint, the reapers hasten home, 

Each laden with his sheaves. 

Last of the laborers, thy feet I gain, 

Lord of the harvest, and my spirit grieves 
That I am burdened not so much with grain 
As with heaviness of heart and brain ; 

Master, behold my sheaves. 


‘Few, light and worthless—yet their trifling weight 
Through all my frame a weary aching leaves, 
For long I struggled with my hapless fate, 
And staid and toiled till it was dark and late, 
Yet these are all my sheaves. 


Full well I know I have more tares then wheat, 
Brambles and flowers, dry stalks and withered 
leaves ; 
Wherefore I blush and weep, as at thy feet 
I kneel down reverently and repeat, 
‘* Master, behold thy sheaves !”’ 


I know these blossoms, clustering heavily, 
With evening dew upon their folded leaves, 
Can claim no value nor utility— 
Therefore shall fragrance and beauty be 
The glory of my sheaves ! 
So do I gather strength and hope anew ; 


For well I know thy patient love perceives 
Not what I did, but what I strove to do— 
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upon the people, absorbing the entire revenue | And though the full, ripe ears be sadly few, 


Thou wilt accept my sheaves. 
—Atlantic Monthly. 


—_——_-=oe-o 
Selected. 
THE BORDER-LANDS, 
Father, into thy loving hands 
My feeble spirit I commit, 
While wandering in these border-lands 
Until thy voice shall summon it. 
Father, I would not dare to choose 
A longer life, an earlier death ; 
I know not what my life might lose 
By shortened or protracted breath. 
These border-lands are calm and still, 
And solemn are their silent shades ; 
And my heart welcomes them, until 
The light of life’s long evening fades. 
I heard them spoken of with dread 
As fearful and unquiet places ; 
Shades, where the living and the dead 
Look sadly in each other’s faces. 


But since Thy band hath led me here, 

And I have seen the border-land, — 
Seen the dark river flowing near, 

Stood on its brink as now I stand.— 
There has been nothing to alarm 

My trembling soul; how could I fear 
While thus encircled with Thine arm ? 

I never felt Thee half so near. 
What should appal me in a place 

That brings me hourly nearer Thee? 
When I may almost see Thy face— 

Surely ’tis here my soul should be. 
They say the waves are dark and deep, 

That faith has perished in the river ; 
They speak of death with fear, and weep; 

Shall my soul perish? Never, never! 
I know that Thou wilt never leave 

The soul that trembles while it clings 
To Thee; I know Thou wilt achieve 

Its passage on Thine outspread wings. 

ascaaeaaiee 


NOAH WEBSTER. 


Like Columbus, when he began his labors, 
he embarked on an almost unknown sea, and 
like him was sustained and soothed by an un- 


faltering trust and the consecration to God of 


all his better part of man. I stopped the 
other day to peruse anew that sentence in the 
preface to his Quarto Dictionary, the edition 


of 1828, wherein Dr. Webster, in words of 


humble devotion and earnest ardor, declares 
anew his allegiance to God, and his thankful- 
ness for the Divine encouragement during his 
long and arduous labors. When I first read 
this, years ago, it made an indelible mark 
upon my memory. I will venture to give it 
here, feeling sure that it may still - the 
source of profit : 

“To that great and benevolent Being, who, 
during the preparation of this work, has sus- 
tained a feeble constitution, amidst obstacles 
and toils, disappointments, infirmities, and 
depression—who has borne me and my manu- 
scripts in safety across the Atlantic, and given 
me strength and resolution to bring the work 
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to a close—I would present the tribute of my 
most grateful acknowledgments. And if 
the talent which He intrusted to my care has 
not been put to the most profitable use in his 
service, I hope it has not been ‘ kept laid up 
in a napkin,’ and that any misapplication of 
it may be graciously forgiven.” 
It is God alone that giveth the increase, 
and it would seem that the Divine aid which 
thus supported Doctor Webster had been con- 
tinued, until the talent he so meekly tendered 
to his Maker has in our day been augmented 
with abundant usury for the benefit of the 
world.—Paris Correspondent of Boston Post. 


For the Children. 
THE GOSSAMER SPIDER. 

“Oh, papa,” said Emma Elwood, “I wish 
you would tell us something about the Gos- 
samer spider. I will listen so attentively, and 
so will Frederick. Won't you, Frederick ?” 

Mr. E.—Happily, my dear, I have leisure 
to gratify you. Dr. Leister noticed the fall- 
ing of these webs, and in them discovered more 
than once a spider, which he named the bird. 
On one occasion, whilst he was watching a 
common spider, it suddenly turned on its back, 
darted forth a long thread, and, vaulting from 
the place where it was, was carried upwards 
to a great height. He further discovered, 
that, while spiders fly in this manner, they 
pull in their long thread with their fore-feet, 
so as to form it into a ball—or, as it may be 
called, air-balloon—of flake. So high did 
they ascend, that one day in autumn, when 
the air was full of webs, he went to the top of 
the highest steeple of York Minster, from 
whence he could see the floating webs still 
far above him. He took some of the spiders 
that fell and were entangled on the pinnacles. 
They were of a kind that never enter houses, 
and, therefore, could not be supposed to have 
taken their flight from the steeple. Of one 
insect he observed, he says, “Certainly this 
is an excellent rope-dancer, and is wonderfully 
delighted in darting its threads ; nor is it only 
carried in the air like others, but it effects 
itself its ascent and sailing; for by means of 
its legs closely applied to each other, it, as it 
were, balances itself and promotes and directs 
its course no otherwise than as if nature had 
furnished it with wings or oars.” 

F.—Has any other person particularly no- 
ticed them? 

Mr. E—Mr. White has done so. *‘ Every 
day in fine weather in autumn,” he says, *‘ do 
I see these spiders shooting out their webs and 
mounting aloft; they will go off. from the 
fingers if you will take them into your hand. 
‘Last summer, one alighted on my book as I 
was reading in the parlor; and running to 
the top of the page, and shooting out a web, 
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took its departure from thence. But what I 
most wondered at was, that it went off with 
considerable velocity in a place where no air 
was stirring; and I am sure I did not assist 
it with my breath. So that these little - 
crawlers move faster than the air in the air 
itself.” 

E.—Are they often to be seen papa? 

Mr. E.—Yes, sometimes in great numbers. 
I will give you Mr. White’s account of a 
shower of these webs. On the 21st of Sep- 
tember, 1741, intent upon field diversion, he 
rose before daybreak; but, on going out, 
found the whole face of the country covered 
with a thick coat of cob-web drenched with 
dew. When his dogs attempted to hunt, their 
eyes were so blinded that they were obliged to 
lie down and scrape themselves. About nine 
o’clock, a shower of these webs, formed not of 
single floating threads, but of perfect flakes, 
some near an inch broad and five or six long, 
was observed falling from very high regions, 
which continued through the whole of the 
day; and they fell with a velocity which 
showed that they were considerably heavier 
than the atmosphere. On ascending the high- 
est parts of the country where this was ob- 
served, the webs were still seen falling and 
twinkling like stars in the sun. The flakes of 
the web hung so thick upon the hedges and 
trees, that baskets-full might have been col- 
lected. In Germany, these flights of gossa- 
mer appear so constantly in autumn that they 
are there called “ the flying or departing sum- 
mer ;” and authors speak of the web as often 
hanging in flakes, like wool, on every hedge 
and bush #hroughout extensive districts, 

E.—For what are these webs made papa? 

Mr. E.—As the single threads shot by other 
spiders are usually their bridges, this, perhaps, 
may be their object, and thus the spiders may 
be conveyed from spot to spot with less labor 
than if they had traveled over the ground. 
And, as Kirby says, also, as they seem so 
thirsty, may not the drops of dew with which 
they are always as it were strung, be second- 
ary objects with them? So great are their 
numbers, that sometimes every stock of straw 
in the stubbles, and every clod and stone in 
the fallows, swarms with them. Dr. Strach 
assures us that twenty or thirty often sit on a 
single straw, and that he collected about two 
thousand in half,an hour, and could have 
easily doubled the number had he wished it. 

E.—But, papa, what makes the spiders go 
up, up, up, like Mr. Green’s balloon, which I 
saw at Stamford, until it looked not larger 
than an orange, and then went quite out of 
sight? 

Mr. E.—It is probable that they do so in 
pursuit of food, for the rejected parts of gnats 


'and flies are often found in the falling webs. 
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Perhaps the flight of some particular species, 
forming a favorite food of the little zronauts, 
may take place at these times. No doubt, 
however, that the end is worthy such extraor- 
dinary means. And I wish you particularly 
to observe, when you see this spider’s thread 
floating in the air, and stretching from hedge 
to hedge across a road or brook of four or five 
yards wide, that this little creature has no wings 
wherewith to fly, nor muscles to enable it to 
spring or dart to so great a distance; and 
hence its Creator has laid for it this path in 
the atmosphere. Though the insect itself be 
heavier than air, the thread which it spins is 
lighter. This, then, is its balloon. Left to 
itself, the spider would drop to the ground; 
but, being tied to its thread, both are support- 
ed! This also mounts and bouys up the insect 
itself, as the tail of a kite does the body, 

Some of them, it seems, not only bestride their 
* film, but roll it up in a mass, and then sail in 
a balloon. 

Mrs. E. My love, the web of the gossamer 
spider finely illustrates Paley’s doctrine of 
compensation. It supplies the place of wings ; 
and the defects of one part or of one organ 
are often made up for by the structure of an- 
other part or of another organ. Let us try to 
recollect some instances. I remember, he 
says, that the common parrot has, in the struc- 
ture of its beak, both an inconvenience and a 
compensation forit. By an inconvenience, he 
means what appears when the peculiar struc- 
ture of an organ which fits it for one purpose 
unfits it foranother. Thus the upper bill of 
the parrot is so much hooked, and so much 
overlaps the lower, that if, as in other birds, 
the lower part alone had motion, the bird 
could scarcely gape wide enough to receive its 
food ; yet this hook and overlapping of the bill 
could not be spared, for by it the bird climbs ; 
to say nothing of its use in breaking nuts and 
the hard substances on which it feeds. How, 
therefore, is the difficulty prevented? By 
making both parts of the jaw movable. In 
most birds the upper chap is connected and 
makes but one piece with the skull ; but in the 
parrot the upper chap is joined to the bone of 
the head by a strong membrane placed on 
each side of it, which lifts and depresses it at 
pleasure. 

E.—That’s a delightful story, mamma ; per- 
haps while you are thinking of another papa 
will tell us what he remembers. 

Mr. E—Birds have no teeth :—I mean such 
as common fowls, pigeons, ducks, geese, &c. 
What have they then to make up for this 
want? A most powerful muscle called a giz- 
zard, the inner coat of which has rough plaits, 
which by strong friction against one another, 
break and pried the hard food as effectually, 
and by the same sort of action, as a coffee- 
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mill would do. Without this it is proved that 
a chicken would starve upon a heap of corn! 
This contrivance goes no farther than the ne- 
cessity. The food of birds of prey does not: 
require to be ground in a mill and in them a 
= is not found. I almost forget what 
e says about the bat. 

Mrs. E.—I remember it perfectly, At the 
angle of the bat’s wing there is a bent claw, 
exactly in the form of a hook, by which the 
creature attaches itself to the sides of rocks, 
caves and buildings, laying hold of crevices, 
joinings, chinks, and roughnesses. It hooks 
itself by this claw, remains suspended by this 
hold, and takes its flight from this position, 
which compensates for the shortness of its legs 
and feet. Without its hook the bat would be 
the most helpless of all animals. It can 
neither run upon its feet, nor raise itself from 
the ground. But all this is made up for by 
the contrivance on the wing; and, in placin 
a claw on that part, the Creator has deviat 
from what is observable in winged animals. 
“ A singular defect,” says Paley, “required a 
singular substitute.” 

F.—Cannot you give us one more such fact, 


~~ 

Mr. E.—Yes, my dear, but that one must 
suffice. The short, unbending neck of the 
elephant is made up for by the length and 
flexibility of his proboscis or trunk. He 
could not reach the ground without it, or, if 
he could have fed on the fruit, leaves or 
branches of trees, how was he to drink? 
Should it be asked why is the elephant’s neck 
so short, it may be answered, that the weight 
of a head so heavy could not have been sup- 
ported at the end of a longer lever. And 
then the proboscis itself is so curious—so 
wonderfully arranged to make up for all the 
apparent defects. The more we study these 
wonders of nature, the deeper must be our 
reverence for Him who created the delicate 
gossamer spider and the unwieldly ele- 
phant.— Exchange. 





Have you not found that sometimes, when 
oe thought you were bearing the heaviest 

urdens, you were unconsciously entertaining 
angels unawares? The time will come to us 
all, when, as we look back, we shall estimate 
all things at their true value. And it will be 
well for us now, while we are passing through 
the experiences of life, to take them to trust 
at that estimate. We must remember that 
every thing which God sends he means for 
blessing ; and it will be blessing, if we do not 
wrest it from its purpose. And so we can 
learn with each new experience, difficult or 
sorrowful as it may appear, still to trust in hinr, 
and to say with Job, “Shall we receive good 
at the hand of God, and shall we not receive 
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evil?” feeling all the while, what the patri- 
arch did not feel, that God’s evil is always 
good, perhaps the highest good. 


THE ART OF CONVERSATION. 


The man who thoroughly understands the 
art of conversation, all that it means and de- 
mands, may be considered to have mastered 
one of the most important departments of the 

t art of living. As conversation is the 
most common and frequent form of intercourse 
between man and his fellows, to have grasped 
its significance and its — is to have 
grasped a just theory ofall the ordinary human 
relations. Superficial people, who are content 
to take words very much as they find them, 
think that conversation is the art of talking. 
There could not be a greater blunder. Its 
difsculty would be much more truly expressed 
by defining it as the art of bein silent. Any 

khead is able to talk. To know when 
and how to be silent is the gift of the wise. 
The common phrase, a good talker, is more 
usually than not applied to a man who is pro- 
foundly ignorant of what it is that conversa- 
tion means, or else who knows what it means, 
but does not much approve of it. “As a rule, 
the persons with the most universal reputa- 
tion for good talk are foes of conversation. 
They have no more right to be set up as pat- 
terns of conversation than a popular preacher 
or a teetotal lecturer or a public %eciter. 
Preaching or lecturing is, in its way, just as 
little conversation as the utterances of the 
professed talker. Among other evils, the talk- 
er is pretty sure to be aware of his reputation, 
and therefore to be constantly on the strain in 
order to maintain it. Effort may beget talk, 
but the charm of conversation is spontaniety 
and freedom from self-consciousness. It is 
here as it is with literary style. Style is the 
unaffected and unconscious outcome and ex- 
pression of the author’s habitual way of think- 
ing and feeling about things. ‘The moment 
he begins to study style for style’s sake, he in- 
evitably becomes stilted, rhetorical, and, to a 
wholesome taste, intensely disagreeable. The 
professed stylist is a creature as little to be en- 
dured in literature, as the clipping of box-wood 
into peacocks is to be endured in landscape 
gardening. 

The-only way to arrive at a lucid or sym- 
pathetic style is to acquire lucid habits of 
thought and to cultivate humane moods. If 
an author thinks little of his style, and much 
of his subject, and of what is due to his own 
mind and character, his style will take care 
of itself. It is the same with conversation. 
The same qualities which make a man a right- 
living person will of themselves make him 

in conversing. To live well one must 
have a lively intellect and right feeling. To 
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converse well you want no more. Special 
training for conversational purposes is a super- 
fluity—nay, is worse than a superfluity, just 
as washes and cosmetics are worse than super- 
fluous for the skin or the hair. The theory 
is that if we want to do anything we need no 
more than to buy and ponder the given hand- 
book. Do you desire to swim, for example ? 
Then buy the handbook of swimming. The 
water may be dispensed with until you have 
mastered the art. Is a man ambitious of shin- 
ing in conversation? Let him meditate the 
precepts contained in the handbook for con- 
versation. The truth is that a handbook for 
conversation, to be complete, must also be a 
perfect handbook of morals, manners, litera- 
ture and most other subjects. As the whole 
of a man’s thinking and feeling shines through 
his demeanor in society—through his conver- 
sation, that is—a complete manual of conver- 
sation would be indirectly a complete manual 
of conduct.—Saturday Review. 
HOME LIFE. 

The other day I chanced to enter a friend’s 
house. He did not know I was in the parlor, 
and I overheard his conversation. He was 
very harsh in his dealing with his child. 
He was “ out of sorts” that morning. “ The 
wind was east,” and the east wind blew into 
his lungs, and into his soul, and soured his 
mind, and soured his heart, and so, like a 
base miscreant, as he was, he vented his bad 
temper on his wife and children. It is a 
habit some men have. This man was talk- 
ing in a hard, unchristian tone—talking as 
no father should talk. He had lost his tem- 
per. He was saying what he would be sorry 
for in a few moments. And then the servant 
announced my presence. Mind you, the man 
would have said he could not help it: “ The 
boy teased me! He did what I cannot en- 
dure, and, on the impulse of the moment, I 
spoke my anger. I could not control my- 
self.” There was a frown on his face; but 
when I was announced, being more or less of 
a stranger, demanding of him certain courte- 
sies, he at once smoothed his face as though 
nothing had happened—as though the sun 
were shining brightly in the heavens, and the 
wind were south, and not east. He came 
into the room where I was, and, in the most 
cordial and courteous way possible, gave me 
his hand, and smilingly bade me welcome. 
He could not control himself, simply because 
he did not think enough of his boy—because 
he did not sufficiently appreciate his family ; 
and because he thought that his home was 
a den in which he could roar with impunity, 
and not the great temple of God, where he 
should walk as priest and king. And yet, I, 
almost a stranger, was sufficiently strong in 
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my presence, to cause him at once to cool 
down into courtesy, into affability, into po- 
liteness! I tell you that many and many a 
man, and many and many a woman in this 
strange world of ours, in which many things 
seem’ to go wrong, wild be gentle, and kind, 
and charitable, and full of smiles outside of 
their houses, with strangers, for whose opin- 
ion they do not care one jot or one tittle, 
and ‘in the house, where all the happiness 
of years depends upon their sweetness of soul, 
and where they are constantly shedding in- 
fluences that will ripen into the good or bad 
life of boy or girl, will yield to a pettishness 
and peevishness, unworthy of them as men 
and women, and wholly unworthy of them as 
Christians.— Hepworth. 





Christianity*is not a passing phase of So- 
ciety, a religion very well for its time, a sin- 
gle stage in human progress, which, like 
every other such stage, must have its begin- 
ning, its middle and itsend. It is “an ever- 
lasting profession,” This I have shown to fol- 
low from the fact that Christianity is true and 
Divine, and from the express teaching of 
Scripture. But I have not stopped there. 
I have also shown it to follow from the nature 
of the religion itself, and from the character 
of its Founder, and from the adjustment of 
both to the essential and indestructible needs 
and capacities of the human soul. In propor- 
portion as Christianity educates men} up to a 
level with its own teachings, they will find 
the witness in themselves. The deep intui- 
tions.of our spiritual nature, once awakened 
by the Gospel, will shine in their own light, 
and shine on forever.—Dr. Walker. 


The Treasurer of Friends’ Association for the Aid 
and Elevation of the Freedmen has received, since 


last report, 

From city contributions .............-..000 ceeeeeees $10 00 
‘¢ Solebury, per Mary Magill ............... - 20 00 
08 les OIE sicgopond <acssnepensenssspeay> 5 00 
‘* $Stephen Mosher, West Liberty, Iowa... 10 00 
‘¢ A. R. Paul’s School, Salem, N. J......... 8 00 


‘* Abby Goodwin, Salem, N. J., a legacy. 35 00 





$88 00 
Also received from Friends of Trerton, N.J., in 
Twelfth month, $76.50. 
Also received from Friends of Mill Creek, Del., 
and credited to Abington, Pa., $11. 
Henry M. Laine, Treasurer. 
Philadelphia, Fifth mo. 1st, 1868. 





ITEMS. 


The eruption of Vesuvius continues, and volumes 
of smoke and fire now issue from an opening 
at the base of the mountain. The present eruption 
has continued longer than that of any recorded in 
modern times. 

Tue Mississirri River, near Vicksburg, is said to 
be threatening to change its channel. The point 
on the Louisiana shore of the river opposite that 
city is being gradually ‘worn away, whilst a sand- 
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it is feared that the river will ultimately break, 
new channel and close up Vicksburg harbor alto 
getber. The press of that city are in serious alarm, 
and advise that piles be driven and boat-loads of 
stone sunk, so as to prevent any further crevasse, 
and force the river back to its old channel. 


Teacutne deaf mutes by the system of articuly 
tion, which has been succesefully practiced in thy 
institutions of France, Belgium, Italy, Ru 
Sweden, and Denmark, and lately introduced int 
this country at Northampton, Mass., is just now at 
tracting merited attention. The system brings thy 
lips into requisition, and the movements are thi 
same in conversation as though sound were actually 
produced. This is said to be easier and mon 
speedily learned than conversatian by signs. Edw 
cation can be pushed into a wider field. The awk 
ardness of sign-language isabolished. The Legisla 
ture of Massachusetts propose giving this institution 
special recegnition. The report of the asylum im 
the District of Columbia signally favors the new 
system. 


Ir is a fact at once creditable and significant, that 
Australia has a common school system which in all 
its harmony of parts, its perfect adaptation and di- 
dactic efficiency, may well serve as a model for the 
mother country. If the growth of such a system 
in such a place be not miraculous, it is at least 
curious. It has sprung from a soil made up of 
poverty, wit, crime, genius, ignorance, and all the 
incongruities of society. The implements of cul- 
ture have been manufactured in the workshops. of 
Kildare, and as if to show the absolute power of dis- 
cordant elements when they become fused by mis- 
fortunes, the ploughmen who first broke the wild 
soil wege a little convention of twenty-three An- 
glicans, four Quakers, two Presbyterians, and two. 
Romans. 


The House of Lords has just yielded the privilege: 
of voting by proxy. Hitherto a lazy lord might. 
stay at home or go to the races and give one of his. 
fellow peers the privilege of uttering his vote in the. 
Upper House. 

EvipENcE continue to accumulate showing that 
the Coolie traffic is rivalling the slave trade for in- 
humanity. The ill-treatment suffered by the Chi- 
nese laborers on their passage from their native land: 
is becoming notorious, and is evinced by the fact 
that the Coolies, on arriving at Havana, seek the 
first opportunity to commit suicide. The number 
drowning themselves is stated to average twenty a 
week. 


A warrant has been issued by the Bow-street 
police magistrates for the arrest of Ex-Governor 
Eyre of Jamaica, on the charge of illegally pro- 
claiming martial law during the disturbances in 
that island. It is believed that by this means the 
legality of his action, while governor of Jamaica, 
in adopting extraordinary measures to suppress the- 
insurreetion there, will be finally and satisfactorily 
tested... 


The rights of English women are recognized in 
parochial if not in parliamentary affairs. A Sarah 
w tr has been appointed by the Aylesbury 
m tes to the offices of overseer of the poor and 
surveyor of highways for the parish of. Illmire; , 
and, last year, four women filled similar offices in: 
the Aylesbury district. Among other places for 
which it has been held that women are eligible, are 
those of high chamberlain, high constable, common 
constable, sexton, and returning officer at an election 
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